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* HE ai Defign of Hiſtory, which 


is to inftru& Men in civil Pru- 
_Aence, thangh-univerſally acknows- 
| ledged, is not often regarded with 

| that Diligence it deſerves. Many 
Readers are content, if they can ſatisfy a pre- 


ſent, indolent, Curioſity: ſome labour in the G _ 
Diſcovery of infignificant Modes and Cuſtoms: _ 
while others direct their whole Attention to the * "i 
Greatneſs and Variety of Facts. _— 

To explore the Counſels, unfold the Mea- , 


ſures, and remark the Gonſequences, that be- 
long to every important Action; to diſtinguiſn 
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between Prudence and Temerity, Deſign and 
- Chance; this is, to render the Knowledge of 
paſt Events uſeful to the preſent Age, 
| _ This Knowledge diſcloſes to us the wiſeſt and 

moſt ſuccesful Arts, by which civil Diſcipline 
may be eſtabliſhed, and Kingdoms maintained 
or extended: this teaghes us to conduct Armies, 
ſecure Conqueſts, invent neceflary Laws, re- 
ſtrain the intemperate Rule af Princes, and ac- 
quire Power and Happineſs. 

Byt it may very reaſqnably be daubted whe- 
ther the Hiſtories of ancient Times are fo con- 
ducive to theſe Purpoſes, as we are generally 
apt to think. It is certain, the firſt Ages of 
the Werd, though they. way ſupply matter of 


Wonder and Curiofity,..cap never be fit Patterns 
for our Imitation The Plawneſs and Simplicity 


of the early Inhabitants of the Earth, their 
wandering and laberious Life, their Ignorance 
of Ambition, and Contempt of Luxury and. 
Riches, can find no Place among the falſe Im: 
provements of later Times. 

There is no need te ſay more of this ealy | 
and innocent way of Life, both becauſe it is ſo 
different from the preſent Conſtitution of hu- 


tinue 
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tinue long in the World, being ſwallowed up 
by Degrees in thoſe Refinements, which the 
great Increaſe, as well as natural Depravity of 
Mankind, ſeem in ſome Meaſure to have ren- 
dered neceflary. Let us turn our Eyes ther to 
the firſt political Societies, when the Patriarch- 
al Government ceaſed, and ſeveral Families by 
Conſent, as is probable, were united under one 
Chief. It is eaſy to conceive, that ſome of 
thoſe little Kings, who were at firft Governours 
of fingle Cities, ſoon enlarged their Territories, 
and formed a little State. Deſire of Power, 
and Jealouſy of the neighbouring People, would 
afterwards be the Occaſion of freſh Contention; 
New Acquiſitions were made: and theſe, be- 
ing ſtill increaſed under a Sneceflian of braye 
and fortunate Monarchs, after a Courſe of ma- 
ny Years compoſed the great Empires of the 
World. With Regard to the Civil Inſtitutions 
of theſe firſt Communities, Hiſtory affords us 
not the leaſt Knowledge' of them. However, 
it is probable that their chiefs were choſen with- 
out Intrigue or Partiality; that the conquered 
States were treated with Mildneſs, and gene- 
rally permitted to become fellow-citizens with 
the Conquerors; and laſtly, that their Laws 

A 2 were 
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were few and plain, and ſuch as always met 
with an exact, and ready, Obedience. 

Me are as little acquainted with — Condi: 
tion of the greater Kingdoms, which fall next 
under our Obſervation; thoſe of the ancient Sy- 
rians and Phenicians. Among the many co- 
pious Accounts, that have been tranſmitted to 
us, of their religious Ceremonies, we find not 
the leaſt Deſcription of their Laws or Policy. 
Egypt indeed has found better Fortune. He- 
rodotus and Diodorus Siculus have preſerved to 
us a large Body of her Laws, than which No- 
thing. perhaps; in their Kind, was ever con- 
ceived. with greater Wiſdom. Which is the 
more to be wondered at, becauſe this Nation 


is ſaid ta be the firſt that invented Rules of Go- 
vernment, for the Reſtraint of Society, and to 


make a People happy. But beſides that We 
want a more circumſtantial, and credible, Hi- 
ſtory of this ancient Kingdom, theſe very Laws 
may be ſufficient to conyince Us, that they had 
made but an inconſiderable Progreſs in the Sci- 
ence of Politics: fince they all manifeſtly tend 
only to eſtabliſh projet Quiet; and this too, 


no Changes: or Diſorders would eyer hape in 
the 


N 
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the State: They make no Proviſion againſt the 
Exigencies of Government; nor were they in 
the leaſt contrived either to advance Conqueſts, 
or repel Invaſions: which wants no other Evi- 
dence, than that this People was ſo eaſily ſub- 

dued by the Kings of Babylon and Perſia. 
If the Envy of the Grecians, and the Inju- 
ries of Time, had not deprived us of almoſt all 
the Records that related to the great Aſſyrian 
Empire, it is probable, many Things would 
have been found worthy our Attention, in ſo 
long a Courſe of Years, and ſuch a Series of 
aſtoniſhing Victories: in which Time, many in- 
conceiveable Changes and Revolutions muſt of 
Neceſſity have happened. But all we now know, 
or can conjecture, is; that this extenſive Ring- 
dom deviated by Degrees from it's original Sim- 
plicity and Liberty; the Power of the Prince 
ſtill enlarging itſelf with his Dominions, till at 
length his Will became the ſole and unaltetable 
Rule of Government. Sti 
We'ẽ come now to a Period, from which one 
might expect better Satisfaction; the Reign of 
Cyrus: a Prince, whoſe Conqueſts would juſtly 
fill us with Admiration, if his civil Adminiſtra- 
tion were not more wonderful. To reſtrain ſo 
vaſt 


# E 
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vaſt and unwieldy a Body, made up of ſo many 
. different, and diſtaut, Nations; to compoſe all 
theſe to ſo abſolute a Submiſſion, that we read 

only of the Revolt of one ſingle Country, du- 

ring his whole Government, though his Death 

was followed with the immediate Defection of 

Cities, and even whole Provinces, from the Per- 

ſian Empire; to forego the Arts of Cruelty and 

Oppreſſion, the moſt effectual Support of deſpo- 

tic Power, and enforce Obedience by Clemency; 

| this ſurely muſt be the Reſult of the deepeft 

_— Policy and Wiſdom. But by what particular 

| Regulations all this was accompliſhed, is a Se- 

| cret to us; the Accounts of this Monarch ſcarce 
3 mentioning any of his Civil Conſtitutions, if we 
* * except only what is recorded of the Perſian Diſ- 
4 | cipline and Manners. But certainly this boaſt- 
- edDiſcipline alone, their great Temperance and 
Exerciſe, their Love of Juſtice and Obſervance 

of their Word, though they might facilitate 

the Conqueſt of a barbarous People, could con- 
tribute but little to make their Subjection laſting. 
Greece will always be remembered with ſome 

Degree of Veneration, as the great Miſtreſs of 
Taſte and Science, the Nurſe of Poets, Orators, { 
and Philoſophers. But we ſhall be much de- 

** | ceived, | 
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ceived, if we expect to find the ſame Superio- 
rity of Genius in their Models of civil Govern- 
ment. Among all the little States, the King- 
dom of Lacedemon was doubtleſs the beſt eſta- 
bliſhed; being able to ſupport itſelf, with very 
little Interruption, for more than eight hun- 
dred Years. The chief of the Inſtitutions, 
which ſo long preferyed this People, were, to 
obſerve an Equality in the Diviſion of Wealth, 
to practiſe a moſt ſeyere and conſtant Diſci- 
pline, to exclude all Strangers from their Com- 
munity; and, above all things, to maintain an 
impartial Diſtribution of Power between the 
King, Senate, and People, ſo that each part of 
the State might be dependent, and eyery one a 
Check, upon the reſt : the want of which Care 
was one of the principal Caules of the many 
Revolutions at Athens, and of the hafty. Ruin 
of that Republic. Now in a Government frame 
ed like this of Sparta one great Defe& is very 
obvious. A People thus conſtituted may for a 
Time be ſecure within themſelves; and this 
perhaps was all that was intended by Lycur- 
gus, who, in Reality, was a better Philoſopher, 
than Stateſman: but they muſt either always 
continue in the ſame Condition, which ſeems 
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next to impoſſible; ; or expoſe themſelves to in- 
evitable Ruin by invading the neighbouring 
States. Almoſt every Branch of ſuch a Con- 
ſtitution is inconfiſtent with any Increaſe of 
Power. And in fact we find, that when the 
Spartans began to look for Conqueſts abroad, 
the Attempt ſoon turned to their Deſtruction; 
though for a Time they had reduced almoſt all 
Greece to their Obedience. 

The Commonwealth of Rome, which 3 is next 
to be confidered, will demand a more diſtinct 
and ample View. When we compare the ori- 
ginal Meanneſs of this famous Empire with it's 
Grandeur afterwards, and obſerve it's gradual 
Increaſe as it were from the ſmalleſt Speck to 


an incredible Magnitude; when we ſee a Peo- 
ple twice driven to the Brink of Ruin, recover 


Vigour in their very Fall, and riſe ſtronger from 
their Defeat; in ſhort, when we ſurvey the aſto- 
niſhing Series of fortunate Events, the Croud 
of Vi&ories, that conſpired to raiſe them to 
the moſt exalted Height of Pride and Power; 
we are at firſt inclined to think, that all this 
muſt have been the Effect of a Plan, formed 
with Skill from the Beginning, and conducted 
in it 8 s Progreſs by the beſt Meaſures that Pene- 
tration, 
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tration, Foreſight, and human Prudence could 
ſuggeſt. In Conſequence of this falſe Notion, 
the Inventions of modern Policy have been mi- 
ſerably tortured, to explain the Actions and 
Succeſſes of the firſt Romans: and this ſavage, 
and illiterate, People, a Troop; of Herdſmen, 
and obſcure Adventurers, in the very Infancy 
of their Society are found to be acquainted with 
the moſt Wa _ 2 4 of Goverty 
ment. 27. 
But it wall: hes difficult Matter. to reſolve 
the whole Tranſactions of this Nation, during 
the firſt five hundred Years at leaſt, into a few 
very fimple and obvious Principles. The firſt 
of theſe was a determined Reſolution to extend 
their Territories. The Conqueſt of their Neigh- 
bours, as it was neceſſary for their Security, ſo 
was it likewiſe a Work perfectly well ſuited to 
that Roughneſs of Temper, which their former 
ſavage Way of Life had taught them, and which 
Romulus carefully cheriſhed. This Diſpoſition, 
which was ſtill ſtrengthened by Succeſs, became 
by Degrees ſo ſtubbornly rooted in them, that 
the Indolence of two of their Kings was not 
able to ſhake it. When they returned to A- 
tion, it was with the ſame Vigour, and Aſſu- 
B rance, 


La ] 
Trance, as before; as if they, had foreſeen, that 
they were to be one day Maſters of the World. 
To this if we join their perſonal Fortitude, and 
Contempt of Death, together with their Love 
of Glory, which was every Day heightened by 
the Pride of new Victories; we cannot be ſur- 
priſed, if with ſuch Arms they out-braved all 
Danger, and ſurmounted every Obſtacle, till 
they had completed the Conqueſt of Italy. 
During this whole Period, of which we are 
ſpeaking, the Romans had made but very in- 
conſiderable Advances in military Skill. Their 
Wars were, for the moſt Part, of ſhort Conti- 
nuance. .' They often entered the Field, attack- 
ed their Enemies, and returned Home victo- 
rious, in the Space of ten, or twenty, Days. 
It was in the School of Pyrrhus, and afterwards 
of Hannibal, that they were taught the Me- 
thods of ſupporting long Campaigns, in foreign 
Countries, againſt a brave, and well diſciplined, 
Enemy. Here they were perfected in the Arts 


of conducting à Siege, of chooſing Ground for 


the Engagement, and ranging their Forces in 
regular Order; till, at length, by conſtant Ex- 
erciſe, and unwearied Application, they were 
become more skilful than their Maſters. But 
29011671 4 cer- 
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certainly this People, however poſſeſſed of all 
thoſe” Qualities,  that- could ſerve: to advance 
their Power and Conqueſts, will not be found 
to afford ſo perfect a Model for the civil Go- 
vernment of Kingdoms, as is often fondly pre- 
tended. Born, as it were, in the midſt of Arms, 
they were both averſe to, and incapable of, e- 
very Kind of Diſcipline, but that of War. What 
does the whole Hiſtory of the Republic preſent 
us with, beſides Diſorder, and Anarchy? The 
wiſe Eſtabliſhments of ſome of their Kings 


were ſoon neglected and forgotten, and occa- 


fional, tumultuary, Laws took Place, which 
were as ſoon repealed, as made. - Inſtead of 
Harmony and Agreement among the ſeyeral 
Bodies of the State, we meet with Violence, 
Diſſenſion, and Tumult. Inſtead of a firm, and 
permanent, Government, we find one looſe, 
and feeble; disjointed, and disfigured, by con- 
ſtant Faction; and ſubject to continual Changes. 
Hiſtorians ſpeak extravagantly of the Roman 
Virtues; their Love of Juſtice, their Difinte- 
reſtedneſs, and Contempt of Riches: yet it 1s 
notorious, that a Spirit of Ambition, Avarice, 
and Selfiſhneſs, prevailed amongſt 'the Nobles, 
even in the earlieſt Ages of the Common- 
B 2 wealth: 


[ 26 
wealth: * ſo that it is not much to be wonder- 
ed at, if, in the Progreſs of Years, publick Ra- 
pine, Violence, and Cruelty, Diſorders, and Li- 
centiouſneſs of every Kind, were practiſed with 
Impunity; till Rome became as famous by her 
Debaucheries and Crimes, as by her Victories. 
It cannot however be denied, that, even in the 
moſt corrupted Times, there were not wanting 
ſome few bright Examples of Temperance, and 
true Patriotiſm ; who will receive from lateſt 
Poſterity the Praiſes due to their uncommon 
Virtue; and will be reſpe&ed as Ornaments of 
human Na ture, while they are the grace of 
pans Age and Country. 

The Roman Conſtitution is highly magnified 
By ſome. Writers, as being neither a Monarchy, 
nor an Ariſtocracy, nor yet a Popular Govern- 
ment; but ſuch a Mixture of all theſe, as united 
the Advantages, a and wowed the e and 
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12 Theſe Vices, joined to their repeated i of Faith, were the Caiiſes 
of the. firſt great Sedition that happened in Rome. The People retired 
from the City ; ; and the Senate, to appeaſe them, fooliſhly conſented to 
the Creation of Tribunes : that is, they gave an incurable wound to their 
own Authority and Independency ; and, in effect, changed the Conſtitu- 
tion. Theſe Officers, it is well known, proved the Occaſion of perpetual 
Diſſenſions; and, which deſerves to be remarked, became at haſt the In- 
ſtruments of ſabrentipg that very _— which they had been appointed 
to defend, 


Incon- 
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Inconveniencies, of each. Such an Eſtabliſhment 
is, by the univerſal Conſent of wiſe Men, ac- 
knowledged to be the beſt that human Prudence 
can invent. Mutual Dependence, and a reci- 
procal Strength of Credit, and Authority, be- 
tween the ſeveral Orders of a State, are the 
firmeſt Bonds of Government. But this was 
not the caſe at Rome. The three Bodies of 
that Republic had indeed each a diſtinct Share 
of the ſovereign Power: but the Diſt ribution 
was too unequal; and the Balance ſo much in- 
clined to the People's Side, that we find the 
joint Weight of the Conſuls, and Senate, was 
not able to counterpoiſe it. The Authority of 
the Conſuls, if we except the time when they 
were in the Field, where their Power was ab- 
ſolute, extended but little further than to regu- 
late the Time, and Forms, and collect the Suf- 
frages, of publick Aſſemblies. To the Senate 
was committed the Care of the Treaſury, and 
of all the Farms, and Revenues, of the Com- 44 
monwealth. They had the Charge of receiving, * 
and ſending Embaſſies; of cauſing War, or Peace, 
to be declared; and of giving Judgment in the 
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See Polybius. 
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Appeals of foreign Kings and States. The re- 
maining Branches of the Adminiſtration belong- 
ed wholly to the People. They were the ſole 
Guardians, and Diſpenſers, of Rewards, and Pu- 
niſnments, without Appeal: nor were Citizens 
of the higheſt Rank exempt from their Tribu- 
nal. All Places of Dignity, and Profit, were 
conferred by them alone. They made, or ab- 
rogated, all Laws: deliberated of War, and 
Peace: confirmed, or revoked, Treaties: and, 
as often as they diſliked the Conduct of the Se- 
nate, put a full Stop to the Proceedings of that 
Body, by the Oppoſition of a ſingle Tribune. 
How little is wanting to make ſuch a Govern- 
ment a perfect Democracy? | 
This Inequality of Power proved the Source 
of everlaſting Diſcord. The People, finding 
themſelves in Poſſeſſion of much the greateſt 
Share of Goyernment, believed they had Strength 
enough to extort the reſt; while the Senate as 
obſtinately reſolved not to yield the leaſt Part of 
their Authority, which they ſaw was already 
too contracted. One can hardly read, without 
Horror, of the frequent diſmal Effects of theſe 
Commotions: and yet this 1s often accounted a 
fortunate Circumſtance in the Roman Conſtitu- 
tion. 


| [ 49 ] 
tion. Certain it is, that no Man in his Senſes 
would defire to live in a State ſo miſerably di- 
ſtracted with inteſtine Wars. Nor is it, I think, 
ſo very evident, that theſe continual Struggles 
were in any Manner the Preſervation of Liber- 
ty, though, beyond all Doubt, they contributed 
much to it's Deſtruction. Carthage, which was 
likewiſe a Republic, was neither diſturbed by 
any popular Sedition, nor ever oppreſſed by the 
Ambition, or Tyranny, of the Nobles, during 
the Space of above five hundred Years. So 
exact was the Balance of their reciprocal Au- 
thority. But afterwards, when the People grew 
inſolent, and would no longer depend upon the 
Senate, all was Tumult, and Faction; till ha- 
ving by Violence aſſumed more Power, than 
they had a Right to, or were able to manage, 
they became one of the principal Cauſes of the 
Ruin of that famous Kingdom. 

From this ſhort Review it ſhould ſeem rea- 
ſonable to conclude; that we ought not to ex- 
pect any great Advantage from the Study of 
Ancient Hiſtory. For as the Accounts of many 
Nations are either totally loſt, or ſo much ob- 
ſcured by innumerable Defects and Interru- 


ptions, that, when we would form a Judgment 
of 
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of their Traiſaions, Diſcipline, or Manners, 
we loſe ourſelves in Uncertainty and Confufion; 


ſo, on the other Hand, the Knowledge of thoſe 


Countries, which have preſerved as it were a 


perfect Series of Hiſtory, can only ſerve to 


teach us, that there is not the leaſt Reſem- 
blance or Conformity between their Arts of Life 
and Government, and our own. In fact, Po- 
licy, and Myſteries of State, are the Invention 


of later Ages. For however copious ſome Au- 


thors may have been in explaining what they 
call the refined and ſubtle Artifices of Auguſtus, 


and in unravelling the intricate Secrets of his 


Government; I am miſtaken, if the whole Con- 
duct of that Prince was not directed by a few 
very general, and eaſy, Maxims. Such were, 
his reſtoring the ancient Forms, and Uſages, 
of the Commonwealth; and binding the People 
to his Intereſts, by becoming their more im- 
mediate Patron, while at the ſame time he left 
ſome Shadow of Authority to the Senate. He 
made no Attempt to enlarge the Bounds of the 
Empire; by which Means he avoided the Dan- 
ger that might ariſe from cheriſhing the old 
warlike Diſpoſition of the Romans: and as he 
was very ſenſible, that all illegal Power muſt 
| be 
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be ſupported either by great Severity, or un- 
expected Clemency; as Occaſion demanded, he 
made uſe of both. For as, in the Beginning of 
his Government, he removed by Proſcript ion 
thoſe whom he knew to be irreconcilable Ene- 
mies to Tyranny ; fo, in all the Conſpiracies 
that were diſcovered after his Eſtabliſhment, 
he not only pardoned the Perſons engaged in 
them, but even advanced them to Poſts of Ho- 
nour and Profit; wiſely judging, that, though 
Liberty had been pretended, yet in Reality 
Ambition was the ſole Motive of their Diſ- 
content. By the Help of ſuch Cautions as theſe 
it is no Wonder that Auguſtus was always ſe- 
cure both in his Perſon, and Government; eſ- 


pecially if we remember that ſuch was then the 
State of Rome, that it was not in the Power 


even of the Emperor himſelf to reſtore the Peo- 
ple to their former Freedom. | 

But what ſhall be ſaid of Tiberius, and his 
Succeſſors, who, inſtead of following the plain 
Maxims of Auguſtus, ſeem to have ſtudied the 
deepeſt Myſteries of the Cabinet; employing 
every Invention of Fraud and Policy, to elude 
the Laws, and complete the Slayery of their 
Country? Here is often the Appearance indeed 
- C of 
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of Craft, Artifice, and Diſſimulation: but are 
we not too apt, in this Cafe, to miſtake Tem- 
per for Policy, and the mere Effects of Cruelty 
or Caprice for Reaſons of State? Is it credible, 
that Men who were either ſubje& to the Will 
of a Favourite, or to the more arbitrary Domi- 
nion of their infamous Pleaſures and Debauche- 
ries; who were never awakened from their In- 
ſenſibility and Indolence, unleſs by ſome ſud- 
den Call of Paſſion; is it credible that ſuch Men 
thould act by any certain Syſtem; not to ſay, 
with the moſt refined Dexterity and Addreſs? 
Artifice and Ingenuity, as they are uſeleſs In- 
ſtruments in the Hands of unlimited Power, ſo 
are they inconſiſtent with the haſty and violent 
Tranſports of Cruelty and Reſentment, with 
which theſe Tyrants were agitated. Nor will 
it avail, to urge the Authority of Tacitus in 
Oppoſition to this Opinion; ſince it is well known 
how much has been objected to his Hiſtory, 
upon this very Account, by the common Jndg- 
ment of learned Men: That he converts all A- 
ctions into Policy, and diſcovers a Myſtery in 
every Thing; that the moſt ſimple, natural, 
and neceſſary, Incidents are by him repreſented 
to be the Effects of Intrigue, and Artifice; that, 

| where 
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where the true Principles are unknown, he is. 
not ſatisfied barely to aſſign imaginary ones, un- 
leſs they are at the ſame time the moſt ſubtle, 
delicate, and obſcure, that Invention can pro- 
duce; and in ſhort, that he eyery where cha- 
raQerizes Himſelf, and his own Genius, and not 

the Perſons whoſe Actions he deſcribes. 
There is yet a further Proof, chat the beſt 
Source of civil Inſtruction muſt be ſearched for 
in Examples not altogether ſo remote from our 
own Times. The grand Buſineſs of the Roman 
Policy was only to contain their own Domi- 
nions in Order and Obedience: on the contrary, 
the Intereſts of Modern Communities depend in- 
tirely on their Manage ment of many neighbour- 
ing States, equal perhaps in Power to them- 
ſelves. It is not now ſufficient to invent wiſe 
Regulations, by which the Honour of the Prince, 
and Liberty of the Subject, may be ſecured at 
Home. Foreign Treaties, and Negotiations, 
are become more dangerous than open War. So 
that the moſt expert Stateſman is He, who can 
defeat the Prudence, and elude the Artifices, of 
other Princes, and make them unwittingly the 
Inſtruments of advancing his own Defigns. From 
this, and many other Circumſtances, in which 
T2 the 
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the preſent Polity of Kingdoms is ſo oppoſite 
to that of former Ages, it ſeems evident e- 
nough, that it would be unſafe, in Civil Affairs, 
to propoſe Antiquity for a Guide: ſince no A- 
ctions of Importance can ſucceed, if they are 
not, in every Reſpect, ſuited not only to the 
Condition and Cuſtoms of Government, but alſo 
to the Genius, Humours, and Inclinations, * 
the People. 

If the foregoing Reflections are well found- 
ed, it can never be enough lamented, that the 
Moderns have as yet arrived at ſo little Perfe- 
ction in the Art of writing Hiſtory. What Va- 


riance and Contradiction do we meet with, not 


only in Authors of diſtant Times, and different 
Nations, but in thoſe of the ſame Age, and 
Country r? Add to This, ſuch Crudity of Com- 
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* Inſtances might be multiplied as well from ancient, as modein, Hifto- 
ry, to ſupport this Obſervarion. Bur the Truth of it cannot appear more 
conſpicuouſly, than in the Conduct of Sylla and Julius Cæſar: who, in pur- 
ſuing the ſame Deſign, ſcarce agreed in any one common Meaſure, each 
of them making Uſe of ſuch Arts as, after the niceſt Attention, they found 
to be moſt agreeable to the preſent Temper, and Circumſtances of Rome. 
To this Wiſdom they owed their Succeſs; as, for Want of ſuch Caution, 
the like Attempt had ſome ear before proved fatal to Manlius, and ſome 
other ambitious Men. 


1 This is the more excrecedibity, becenls the Moderns have all the Op- 
portuniries of getting Information, that they can deſire; from public Re- 
cords, Regiſters, ä of Ambaſſadors &c. an Advantage, which 
the 
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pofition, ſuch Meanneſs of Style, and groſs Mi- 
ſtakes'in Judgment, that, were we not ourſelyes 
intereſted in the Facts they relate, it would 
ſcarce be poſſible for a Man of Senſe or Taſte 
ever to be converſant with Pieces of ſo little 
Merit. The Truth is, the Importance and Dif- 
ficulty of the Hiſtorian's Office is ſo little un- 
derſtood, or conſidered, by us, that we often 
ſuffer it to be uſurped by Perſons of contempti- 
ble Abilities, and who have never lived within 
the Sphere of public Buſineſs. Whereas the An- 
cients, who laboured in this Kind of Writing, 
beſides their Advantages of Genius, and the Im- 

provements of Education, were acquainted with 
Men, as well as Things, and often employed in 
the greateſt Affairs of Government. Hence is 
that Solidity, with which they judge of Actions; 
and that nice Diſcernment of the ſeveral Lines 
and Features (if I may ſo ſpeak) of human Na- 
ture, which are ſo ſtrongly expreſſed in all the 
Characters, throughout their Hiſtories. It is 
not enough, that ſuch a Perſon is brave, ano- 
ther temperate, or ambitious, unleſs we are in- 
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the Ancients knew and felt the Want of, when they were deceived by falſe 


Relations, and forced to adopt for Truth every abſurd Story, that was coun- 
tenanced by Tradition. | 


ſtructed 
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ftra&ed what particular Kind of Ambition, Tem- 
perance, or Bravery, is meant. They ſaw, how 
various and even oppoſite Qualities were often 
_ diſpoſed by Nature into one Character; and how 
frequently was found a Mixture both of Good 
and Ill in the fame Quality. But with modern 
Writers every Thing is either Vice or Virtue: 
Their Heroes are drawn with the moſt exact 
Reſemblance; and diſtinguiſned only by their 
Merits, or Defects. They have but one Kind 
of Courage, Juſtice, and Wiſdom; the ſame 
Cowardice,: Ambition; or Prodigality: - tie 

If a perfect Hiſtory ſhould ever appear, it 
muſt be the Work, not of a Man, whoſe Stu- 
dies and Experience haye been confined within 
a narrow Circle of Life, or to the Labours of 
any ſingle Profeſſion; but of one, who, like the 
Ancients, has acquired a thorough Knowledge 
of Mankind, by paſſing through the ſeveral 
Stages of public buſineſs, and being alike con- 
verſant in the Secrets of Religion, War, and 
Politics. We are not without ſome few Authors 
of this Character *, But they deſcribe the Tranſ- 
actions of a uw Years dl - a have, belles, 


_ © *® See de Retz's Memoirs; which alone contain a more extenſive Syſtem 
of es. than all che Books of Machiavel. | 
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too generally negle&ed the Art of Writing: 
uſing, for the moſt Part, a Style of Buſineſs, 
Which falls much below the Grandeur, and Dig- 
nity, of Hiſtory, This however is more toler- 
able than the .common-place Maxims, wrong 
Criticiſm, and perverſe Jumble of ancient and 
modern Politics, which are fo frequent in the 
Men of mere Learning; or than the Imperti- 
nences of thoſe groyeling Writers, who, on Pre- 
tence of explaining every hidden Spring and 
Movement of the State, paint the great Per- 
ſonages of Hiſtory after their own vile Likeneſs; 
and make them ſpeak, and act, as they them- 
ſelves would have done in the ſame Circum- 
ſtances. 

I ſhall only add a Word or two, by Way of 
Concluſion, concerning the groſs: Partiality, of 
which modern Hiſtorians ſtand accuſed. Indeed 
ict can hardly be imagined, that the Ancients 
themſelves were intirely free from this Fault. 

They ſeem, in many Inſtances, to have enter- 
tained much too magnificent an Idea of the 
Worth and Dignity of their own Nation: from 
whence it is probable they have heightened the 

Report of ſome Actions; as they have, doubt- 

N. concealed others, which would haye refle- 
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&ed Diſhonour upon their Country. This Ars 
tifice, however criminal, at leaſt proceeded from 
an honeſt Cauſe. But in later Times, private 
Intereſts, and Animoſities, have perverted the 
Truth of Hiſtory; and Patriotiſm gives place 


to Faction. It. is well known, that the Bri- 


tiſh Conſtitution in particular has given Riſe to 
ſuch Divifions, as will probably continue to the 
Diſſolution of the Government. For when Spe. 
culative Notions are once called in to ſupport 
the Pretenſions of either Side, every Man is as 
it were conſtrained to take Party. The Effects 
of this, in the Subject before us, are obvious. 
If we examine the beſt Hiſtories of this Country, 
we ſhall find that they have all received a Tin- 
cure from the — of their Authors “. 


* The Reader will 1 inform himſelf what Perſons are here under- 
ſtood to be the beſt Authors of Engliſh Hiſtory: only I think it neceſſary, 
on many accounts, that we except BisHoP BURNET from that number. 
His perſonal Reſentment put Him upon writing Hiſtory, He relates the 
Actions of a Perſecutor, and Benefactor: and it is eaſy to believe, that a 
Man in ſuch Circumſtances muſt violate the Laws of Truth. The Re- 
membrance of his Injuries is always preſent, and gives Venom to his Pen. 
Let us add to this, that intemperate and malicious Curioſity, which pene- 
trates into the moſt private Receſſes of Vice. The greateſt of his Triumphs 
is to draw the Veil of ſecret Infamy, and expoſe to View Tranſactions that 
were before concealed from the World; though they ſerve not in the leaſt 
either to embelliſh the Style, or comune the Series, 'of his Hiſtory; and 
will-never obtain-more Credit than perhaps to ſuſpend the Judgment of the 
Reader, ſince they are ſupported only by one ſingle, ſuſpected, Teſtimony. 
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This occaſions a moſt extraordinary Ferment in _ 

the Nation : while the Partizans of both Sides | e 

contend with mutual Violence for the Honour y - Hl 

of thoſe Writers, who moſt incline to their own i 

Opinions. The Paſſion is catched by Contagion, 1 

T Reaſon and Judgment are neglected; and Ap- 
| probation, or Cenſure, is formed by Prejudice. 

We may conclude, that if ever an Engliſh Wri- A 

ter ſhould ariſe, who has the Courage equally 170 _ 

to diſpleaſe the Zealots of both Parties, ſuch a | 

one will bid faireſt for that Character of Truth, | =_ 

which conſtitutes the Soul of Hiſtory. "MY 
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